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[Shield of Achilles. ] 


*,* We have been inducedo present our readers with a translation 
of Homer’s description of Achilles’ shield, in order that they may 
compare it with the accompanying design taken from the splendid 
work of M. Quatremere de Quincy*. As affording a picture of 
antient life and manners, this description the highest 
interest: while the simplicity of the language and the charming 
pictures of nature which it presents, are calculated to give the 
highest pleasure to all who can appreciate genuine poetry. When 
we consider the remote and uncertain epoch to which the writer of 
this description we cannot help feeling increased admi- 
ration for the poet who could paint, and the artist who could form 
so elaborate a piece of workmanship: for surely some such work, 
or at least some similar works, must have preceded the description 
of them. The shield of Achilles is itself a proof of the art of 
design and the working in metals having attained a very high 
degree of perfection among the Greeks, at a period of which we 
have no authentic historical records. 


Finstt of all Hephestus (Vulcan) made a shield large 
and strong, ornamenting it in every part ; and around it 
* Le Jupiter Olympien ; ou Art de la Sculpture Antique. _ 
+ It should be remarked that one or two words have been omitted 
in this translation, because their exact meaning is unknown; and 
Vou. I. 





he threw a bright rim, triple, and glittermg; and he 
fitted to it a silver handle. Five were the thicknesses of 
the shield; in which he made many ornaments with 
cunning skill. 

In it he made Earth, and Heaven, and Sea; and the 
never-wearied Sun, and the full Moon; in it he made 
also every constellation with which Heaven is decked— 
the Pleiades, the Hyades, and the strength of Orion; 
and the Bear, to which some give the name of the Wain 
also, which revolves around the pole and looks towards 
Orion, and alone of the constellations dips not in the 
waters of Ocean. 

And in the shield he made two beautiful cities: in 
one were marriages and feasting; and they were lead- 
ing brides from their chambers by the light of torches 
through the city, and loud the nuptial song arose. And 
dancing youths were moving quick, and pipes and. lutes 
that the original may have in one or two instances a meaning some- 
what different from what is given here, er 
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kept up music for tiem; and the women stood and 
admired, each at her house door. ; 

[In another part] the people were assembled in a 
public place: and there a dispute had begun; two men 
were disputing about the fine of another man who had 
been murdered, One man said that he had paid the 
whole fine, addressing himself to the people; and the 
other said that he had received nothing at all. And 
both were eager to have the matter decided by witnesses 
(or judges). ‘The people shouted aloud as they favoured 
either party; but the officers kept the people in check, 
and the old men (the judges) took their seat on benches 
of polished stone, forming a hallowed circle. In their 
hands they held wands, such as belong to loud-tongued 
criers; with these they then waved for silence, and each 
in turn gave hisopinion. And there lay before them two 
talents of gold, to be given to him who should pass the 
most just judgment. 

But around the other city were lying two armies, 
glittering in their armour; and they were divided in 
opinion, whether they should plunder the city, or consent 
to depart on receiving half of the citizens’ goods. But 
the besiegers were not induced to come to terms, but 
armed themselves to lie in ambush. The walls were 
defended by the women and the young children who 
took their station there, and next to them stood the old 
men. The army advanced, and Ares (Mars) and 
Pallas Athene led them, both represented in gold, and 
clothed in golden garments, beauteous and tall as gods 
should be, and both of them conspicuous; but the 
people were smaller. And when they came to a fit 
place for ambush, by the bank of a river, where all the 
cattle were watered, they sat down, cased in their glit- 
tering armour of brass. Two scouts took their station 
at a distance, and waited to look out for the sheep and 
herds with bending horns. And they soon came on, 
with two keepers following, who were playing on their 
pipes, without suspecting any danger. The enemy, 
when they got sight of them, rushed on, and separated 
the herds of oxen and the fine flocks of white sheep 
from their keepers, and killed the keepers themselves. 
But when the citizens heard a loud noise among the 
cattle, while they were seated in front of the public 
place, immediately on swift horses mounted they arrived 
at the spot; and there they fought a battle by the banks 
of the river, and pierced one another with their brazen- 
pointed spears. And among the crowd were Strife, and 
Tumult, and deadly Fate holding one prisoner just 
wounded, and another unwounded; a third, who was 
dead, she was dragging by the feet in the turmoil. And 
her garment about her shoulders was stained with 
blood. These mingled in the battle like mortals, and 
fought; and dragged off the dead from either side. 

And in it he made a soft fallow, a fertile arable land, 
spacious, thrice worked; and many ploughmen in it, 
driving their oxen, turned them this way and that. 
When the ploughmen after turning came to the end of 
the field, a man was ready to put in their hands a cup 
of honey-sweet wine; they accordingly turned their 
ploughs along the furrows, being eager to arrive at the 
end of the fertile field. And it (the field) grew black 
behind them, and was just like a ploughed field, though 
made in gold: this indeed was a marvellous piece of 
workmanship. 

And in it he made a field with high standing corn, 
and reapers were cutting with sharp scythes in their 
hands; while some stalks were falling on the swathes, 
close after one another on the ground, the binders were 
fastening others up in sheaves. The sheaf-binders were 
three, and behind them children collecting the corn in 
bundles, and carrying it in their arms, continually sup- 
plied the sheaf-binders. Among them stood the lord in 
silence, on a swathe, with a staff in his hand, well 
pleased. In another part of the field servants were pre- 
paring a repast under a tree, and they were dressing a 
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large 6x which they had -killed; while the women were 
preparing supper for the reapers, and were kneading 
much white meal. 

And in it he made a vineyard, heavily laden with 
bunches of grapes, beautiful, and of gold ; and the grapes 
were black. The vines were all supported by silver 
props. Around the vineyard was a dark-looking ditch, 
and also a hedge made of tin; and a single path led to 
the vineyard, by which the ‘gatherers used to.go, when 
they plucked the grapes. Merry virgins and youths 
were carrying in wicker branches the honey-sweet fruit, 
And in the midst of them a boy was playing on his 
sweet lute, and was singing to it the song of Linus with 
his soft voice ; while the youths and virgins, striking the 
ground to the tune, with songs and shouts followed, 
nimbly moving their feet. 

And in it he made a herd of oxen with upright horns; 
and the cattle were made of gold and tin; and with 
lowing they were moving from the stalls to the pastures, 
along a murmuring brook, by the rustling reeds. Keepers 
of gold were following the herd: four keepers, and nine 
swift dogs with them. Two horrid lions seized a bel- 
lowing bull foremost among the herd, and he was dragged 
along roaring, while the dogs and the young men came 
quickly after him. The lions having torn the hide of 
the strong bull, were eating his entrails and lapping his 
blood ; but the keepers in vain followed and urged on 
the quick dogs; for they kept aloof from biting the 
lions, but stood near and barked; yet all the while 
kept they out of the lions’ way. 

And in it skilful Vulcan made a place of pasture, a 
large pasture for white sheep in a beautiful valley; he 
made both fulds and huts for the shepherds, and pens 
with roofs. 

And in it skilful Vulean made a dance like that which 
Dedalus once made in spacious Gnossus for Ariadne 
with beautiful hair. There youths, and virgins to 
be bought with large dowries, were dancing, holding 
one another by the hand: the virgins were clothed in 
fine linen, and the youths in well-spun vests, smooth 
and shining like oil. And the girls had beautiful chap- 
lets on their heads, while the youths had golden knives 
fastened with silver chains. At one time they would 
move lightly with their feet (running in a circle), just 
as a potter who is seated tries the wheel well fitted to 
his hands, to see if it will run; at another time they 
would move in lines towards one another. And a large 
crowd delighted stood around the happy troop, while 
two active dancers among them began the song, and 
moved quickly in the midst, 

And in it he placed the great strength of Ocean, along 
the outer border of the well-made shield *. 





INDIA-RUBBER ; OR, CAOUTCHOUC. 


Tue substance called Indian Rubber, or Caoutchoue, 
was not known in Europe until the beginning of the 
18th century. It was then brought as a great curiosity 
from South America. It usually appeared in this country 
in the shape of bottles, birds, or other fantastically 
moulded forms ; and nothing could be learnt of its na- 
ture, or of the manner of obtaining it, except that it was 
of vegetable production. “Europeans continued in this 
ignorance of its origin until a deputation of the French 

cademicians undertook a voyage to South America in 
1735, for the purpose of obtaining the correct admea- 
surement of a degree of the meridian. These philoso- 
phers did not confine their attention to the one great 
object of their pursuit, but likewise enriched the scientific 
world by ascertaining many facts connected with natu- 
ral history, and which had heretofore been hidden in 
obscurity. Among these subjects the manner in which 

* Inthe ving the triple rim containing the border of Ocean 
has been omitted as not tre a to the beauty of the design, though 
forming a becoming finish to the shield itself 
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that peculiar substance, caoutchouc, was produced, be- 
came an object of inquiry. These academicians dis- 
covered at Egmeraldas, in Brazil, trees called by the 
natives hevé, whence flowed a milky juice; which, when 
dried, proved te be what is called India-rubber, or 
caoutchouc. ‘The hevé was likewise recognized as grow- 
ing in Cayenne and on the banks of the Amazon river. 
lt has since been discovered that caoutchouc may like- 
wise be obtained from another species of tree growing in 
South America—the jatropha elastica. 

If these trees are punctured, a milky juice flows out, 
which, on exposure to air, thickens into a substance of a 
pure white colour, having neither taste nor smell. The 
hue of the caoutchouc of commerce is black, in conse- 
quence of the method employed in drying it. The usual 
manner of performing this operation is to spread a thin 
coating of the milky juice upon moulds made of clay, 
and fashioned into a variety of figures. These are then 
dried by exposure to the heat of a smoke-fire: another 
layer is then spread over the first, and dried by the 
same means, and thus layer after layer is put on, until 
the whole is of the required thickness. While yet soft 
it will receive and retain any impression that may be 
given to it on the outside. When perfectly dry the clay 
form within is broken into small fragments by percussion, 
aid the pieces are drawn out through the aperture, 
which is always left for the purpose. The common 
bottle of Indian rubber, therefore, consists of numerous 
layers of pure caoutchoue, alternating with as many 
layers of soot. 

The natives of those parts of South America to which 
these trees are indigenous convert the juice to a variety 
of purposes. They collect it chiefly in the rainy season, 
because, though it will exude at all times, it flows then 
most abundantly. Boots are made of it by the Indians, 
through which water cannot penetrate ; and the inhabi- 
tants of Quito prepare a kind of cloth with it, which 
they apply to the same purposes as those for which oil- 
clovh or tarpauling is used here. This, no doubt, is similar 
to the cloth now prepared with this substance in England, 
tle use of which promises to yield so many important 
advantages. 

The South Americans likewise fashion it into flam- 
beaux, which give a beautiful-light, and-emit an odour 
which is not unpleasant to those who are accustomed to 
use them; but Europeans ate annoyed by the fetid 
smell which they diffuse. One of these, an inch and a 
half in diameter, and two feet long, will burn during 
twelve hours, Y oe 

Since the discovery of caoutchouc in America, a simi- 
lar juice has been obtained from several trees growing in 
Asia, and which likewise are natives of tropical regions. 
These are the Ficus Indica, Artocarpus Integrifolia, 
and Urceola Elastica. The fluid obtained from the latter 
plant is dried in a different manner, and constitutes the 
solid flat pieces which are known as white Indian rubber. 

Caoutchouc some peculiar and remarkable 
properties, which, from the earliest period of its being 
known in Europe, have been subjects of the diligent 
investigation of some of the most eminent chemists. It 
is the most pliable and elastic of known substances, and 
so tenacious that it cannot be broken without consider- 
able force. It has always been a desideratum with 
chemists to dissolve caoutchoue by some means which 
would allow it to re-form, and to assume different 
figures, with the same facility as they can be imparted 
when in its original state of fluidity. 

Within the last few years two solvents, which can be 
abundantly and cheaply supplied, have been found for 
caoutchouc, which, when evaporated, leave it unchanged. 
By these means this substance is made to be of extensive 
application. A thin coating of the solution spread on 


any texture renders it impervious to air or moisture ; 
while, at the same time, it can be folded in as portable a 
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form as before it had received this preparation. Hence 
pillows and even beds are formed out of bags thus made 
air-tight ; and these being furnished with a small tube 
and stop-cock, may be inflated at pleasure into soft 
elastic cushions. Cloaks having their inner lining of 
this material are found to be effectually water-proof. 

We have recently given an account of a novel appli- 
cation of this substance, which promises to be of very 
general benefit. 

More than fifty-two thousand pounds of caoutchouc 
were imported into England in 1830, being nearly 
double the quantity brought during the preceding year. 
Its price is from Is, 6d, to 2s. 3d. per Ib. The duty 
upon it is 5d. per lb. This increase in the demand 
is to be ascribed to the application of the substance as 
an article of general utility. 








MIGRATION OF FISHES. 


Tue following is a spirited and amusing description of 
the periodical passage of fish from the Black Sea through 
the Bosphorus, or channel, above Constantinople :— 

The wind continuing for two or three days from the 
north, we were surprised at beholding a singular rippling 
appearance in the midst of the waters of the Bosphorus, 
forming a dark serpentine line about a mile and a half 
in length. Over and all around this rippling were as- 
sentbled a prodigious concourse of aquatic fowls, swans, 
cormorants, pelicans, penguins, solan geese, ducks, quails, 
divers, &c., which shrieked in hoarse concert as they 
dived upon the myriads of pelamydes (for such they 
were) which floated down in mid-channel. While we 
were beholding this singular phenomenon from the 
windows of the palace, the boats from Constantinople 
and the adjoining villages began to arrive, and then 
commenced that ancient fishery which has been so much 
celebrated in the golden verses of Oppian. 

But to return: this shoal proved only the advanced 
guard of the grand army of pelamydes, which were 
coming down from the Palus Meotis, terrified by the 
first approach of the bleak northern blasts and equinoc- 
tial gales. 

Before mid-day, some hundred boats having arrived, 
the numbers of fish captured were prodigious. The 
boats were navigated by Turks, Albanians, and Greeks, 
habited in the diversified and richly coloured costume of 
their respective nations, throwing their seines, and pull- 
ing against the rapid current; bawling, shouting, and 
wrangling for the prize, -which they-were even forced to 
contest with the fowls of the air, who intrepidly de- 
seended to seize the fish when struggling amidst the 
meshes of their nets. They e a life and animation 
to the picture, which, surrounded by the sublime scenery 
of the Bosphorus, constituted, as a whole, one of the 
most superb and impressive spectacles I had ever be- 
held. This occupation continued, without ceasing, day 
and night till the fourth morning, when the last of the 
shoal passed Terapia. Pelamys is the term given by 
the ancients to the young tunny when under a year old. 
The tunny is the same with the Spanish mackerel, a 
large fish of the scomber kind, the scomber thynnus of 
Linneus, the arcynus limosa, and pelamys, of other 
writers. It has eight or nine fins in the hinder part of 
the back, which, as well as the abdominal fins, rise from 
a deep furrow. The tail is of a semilunar shape. 

The tunny was a fish well known and highly prized 
by the ancients, having constituted, from the earliest 
ages, a great source of riches and commerce to the na- 
tions inhabiting the shores of the Mediterranean, and, 
in fact, being the principal food of the people of Bithynia. 
The periods of its arrival in the Mediterranean sea were 
observed, and stations for taking the fish were established 
on the capes and inlets most favourable to that oceu- 
pation —Dr. Neale’s Travels. s%e 
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CHURCH OF ST. ‘MARTIN IN THE FIELDS. 


Tue parish of St. Martin in the Fields, though still 
retaining its ancient name, is now one of the most 
crowded districts of the town, and nearly covered with 
streets and houses. It was formerly of very great ex- 
tent, comprehending the whole space, with the exception 
of the parishes of St. John’s and St. Margaret's, from 
the bank’ of the river to St. Giles’s, and from Somerset- 
house, in the east, to Hyde-park and Chelsea, in the 
West. Within the last two centuries, however, several new 
oo have been formed from its different out-wards. 

at of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, was erected in 1645; 
that of St. Anne’s, Westminster, in 1678; that of St. 
James's in 1€85; and that of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, in 1724. The parish of St. Martin is now con- 
fined to a comparatively small district, consisting prin- 
cipally of some streets in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the church, of the portion of the Strand from near 
Waterloo-bridge to Charing-cross, and of the continua- 
tion of the same line of street to the west end of Pall- 
mall. It also includes the Green-park, and a part of 
St. James’s-park, these being the only fields that now 
remain within its boundaries. 

All that is known of the ancient history of this district 
{s, that it appears to have contained a chapel, at least, so 
early as towards the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
find that by the middle of the following it had certainly 








been erected into a parish. As for the church, it is 
noticed as having gone to ruin, and been rebuilt in the 
reign of Henry VIII.; and as having been afterwards 
greatly enlarged in 1607, by the addition of a chancel, 
at the expense of Prince Henry, eldest son of James I, 
and several of the nobility. This building, however, 
having again fallen to decay, was taken ‘down. in’ the 
year 1721; and on the 19th of March, 1722, the foun- 
dation stone of the present church was laid with great 
ceremony by the Bishop of Salisbury, on the site of the 
old one. 

The building, as is recorded in a Latin imseription 
over the portico, was finished in 1726; and it was con- 
secrated on the 20th of October, in the:same year. The 
expense of the work was nearly £37,000, of which 
£33,450 was raised, under the authority of an Act of 
Parliament, by rates on landlords and tenants, and the 
remainder consisted of voluntary contributions. The 
King, on the completion of the building, gave a hundred 
guineas to be distributed among the workmen, and £1500 
for the purchase of an organ. The original instrument, 
however, we believe, has long ago given place to another. 
The expense of re-casting the bells, of which the steeple 
contains an excellent peal of twelve, amounted to £1264. 
It is said that the famous Nell Gwyn, who was interred 
in the burying-ground of this parish, left a sum of 
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money to afford a weekly entertainment to the ringers 
of St. Martin’s church, the benefit of which they still 
enjoy. When the present structure was erected, so 
many persons were eager to contribute their aid towards 
its embellishment, that the managers were obliged to 
decline accepting some cffers of pecuniary assistance 
which were made to them. “ The newspapers of 1724,” 
according to Malcolm, in his ‘ Londinum Redivivum,’ 
“ mention the refusal of £500 from a lady who would 
have given that sum towards enriching the altar-piece.” 
The church of St. Martin’s is perhaps, next to St. 
Paul's, the finest building in the Grecian style of which 
the metropolis has-to boast. It is accounted the hap- 
piest effort of the eminent architect, James Gibbs, a na- 
tive of Scotland, by whom it was erected, and who is 
also well known as the designer and builder of the 
Senate House at Cambridge, the Radcliffe Library at 
Oxford, and various other public edifices. _ The portico, 
in particular, consisting of very lofty Corinthian columns, 
to which there isan ascent by a long flight of steps, has 


been greatly admired. ‘The beauty and ‘grandeur of ) 


this noble elevation; however, have only been lately ren- 
dered visible by the removal of the old buildings by. 
which it used to be so closely surrounded ; and its effect 
will not be properly. appreciated till the completion of 
the magnificent improvements which are now in progress 
in this quarter of the metropolis. The spire also of 
St. Martin's is one of the most beautiful in London; 
and the interior of the church, and especially its richly 
ornamented ceiling, may be fairly described as altogether 
worthy of its external architecture. Its length 1s, 140 


feet ; its breadth 60, and its height 45. The curve. of = 


the ceiling is 8 ges 
As this paris 


comprehends within its ‘bounds the | 2 
palace of St. James's, St. Martin’s:is: the -proper. parish | . 


and from the ethereal heights to which he soars, looking 
abroad, at one glance, on an immeasurable expanse of 
forests, fields, lakes, aud ocean, deep below him, he ap- 
pears indifferent to the little localities of change of sea- 
sons ; as in a few minutes he can pass from summer to 
winter, from the lower to the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, the abode of eternal cold, and from thence 
descend at will to the torrid or the arctic regions of the 
earth. He is therefore found at all seasons in the 
countries he inhabits, but prefers all such places as have 
been mentioned above, from the great partiality he has 
for fish. 


church of the royal family, and there are. seats provided | \'g¢ 


accordingly for theif Majesties and. their household on 
each side of the altar.’ George LIT. used. oecasionally 
to attend public worship here. The Admiralty is also 


in the parish of St. Martin's; .ahd on that account it is | - 


customary for naval victories to be first, announced by 
the bells of this chureh.. On the day of the consecra- 
tion, “ the Lords of the Admiralty,” says Malcolm, 
“ presented to the parish a grand standard of England, 
thirty feet long and fourteen broad, to be displayed on 
the steeple during: public rejoicings ; but. it was blown 
to rags on the first day it was hoisted, August 1, 1726, 
the anniversary of the accession of George 1.” 





WHITE-HEADED OR BALD EAGLE. 


Tue following picturesque description of the White- 
headed or, as it is commonly called, the Bald Eagle, and 
its predatory. habits, is extracted from the fourth volume 
of Wilson's American Ornithology. 

The celebrated cataract of Niagara is a noted place 
of resortfor those birds, as well on account of the fish 
procured there, as for the numerous carcasses of squir- 
rels, deer, bears, and various other animals, that in 
their attempts to cross the river above the falls have 
been dragged. into the current, and precipitated down 
that tremendous gulf, where, among the rocks that bound 
the rapids below, they furnish a rich repast for the vul- 
ture,’the.raven, and the Bald Eagle, the subject of the 
present account.  %,. 

This bird has been long known to naturalists, being 
common. to. both continents, and occasionally met with 
from a very high northern latitude, to the borders of the 
torrid zone, but chiefly in the vicinity of the sea, and 
along the shores and cliffs of our lakes and large rivers. 
Formed by nature for braving the severest cold ; feeding 
equally on the produce of the sea and of the land ; pos- 
sessing powers of flight capable of outstripping even the 





tempesta themselyes ; unawed by anything but man; 





[White-headed Eagle attacking the Fish-Hawk. ] 
- In procuring these, he displays;“in a very singular 
manner, the genius and energy of his character, which 
is fierce, contemplative, daring, and tyrannical ; attri- 
butes not exerted but on particular occasions; but, when 
put forth, overpowering all opposition. Elevated on the 
high dead limb of some gigantic tree that commands a 
wide view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems 
calmly to contemplate the motions of the various fea 

thered tribes that pursue their busy avocations below ; 
the snow-white gulls slowly winnowing the air ; the busy 
tringe (sandpipers) coursing along the sands; trains 
of ducks streaming over the surface ; silent and watch- 
ful cranes, intent and wading; clamorous crows, and 
all the winged multitudes that subsist by the bounty of 
this vast liquid magazine of nature. High over all these 
hovers one whose action instantly arrests all his atten- 
tion. By his wide curvature of wing, and sudden sus- 
pension in air, he knows him to be the fish-hawk 
(Pandion Halietus, Savigny), settling over some de- 
voted victim of the deep. His eye kindles at the sight, 
and balancing himself, with half-opened wings, on the 
branch, he watches the result, Down, rapid as an arrow 
from heaven, descends the distant object of his attention, 
the roar of its wings reaching the ear as it disappears in 
the deep, making the surge foam around, At this mo- 
ment the eager looks of the eagle are all ardour; and 
levelling his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk once 
more emerge, struggling with his prey, and mouhting 
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in the air with screams of exultation. ‘These are the 
signal for our hero, who, launching into the air, instantly 
gives chace, and soon gains on the fish-hawk ; each 
exerts his utmost to mount above the other, displaying 
in the rencontre the most elegant and sublime aerial 
evolutions. The unincumbered eagle rapidly advances, 
and is just on the point of reaching his opponent, when, 
with a sudden scream, probably of despair and honest 
execration, the latter drops his fish ; the eagle, poising 
himself for a moment as if to take a more certain aim, 
descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it 
reaches the water, and bears his ill-gotten booty silently 
away to the woods. 

These predatory attacks and defensive manceuvres of 
the eagle and fish-hawk are matters of daily observation 
along the whole of our sea-board, from Georgia to New 
England, and frequently excite great interest in the 
spectators. Sympathy, however, on this as on most 
other oecasions, generally sides with the honest and labo- 
rious sufferer, in opposition to the attacks of power, 
injustice, and rapacity, qualities for which our hero is so 
generally notorious, and which, in his superior, man, are 
equally detestable. As for the feelings of the poor fish, 
they seem altogether out of the question. 





FECUNDITY OF PLANTS. 
‘Tur rapidity with which individual species have the 
power of multiplying their numbers, both in the animal 
and vegetable world, S well worthy of observation. 

Our attention has been more forcibly attracted to this 
subject by reading the following fact in an Irish news- 
paper :—*“ During the past season a single grain of 
potato oats, on the lands of the Rey. Mr. Mills, Bally- 
willan, near Coleraine, produced thirty-two stalks, all 
growing from the same root, and containing in all nearly 
5,000 grains of corn.” 

If each of these 5,000 grains were, in the ensuing 
year, to be endued with the same power of fecundity as 
their parent seed, 25,000,000 grains would be produced ; 
and these multiplying once again, in the same. ratio, 
would yield a harvest of oats which would amount to 
nearly 30,000 quarters. 

But though this be a remarkable instance of fruitful- 
ness, there are ‘cases on record which afford still greater 
evidence of the prolific properties of the grain-bearing 
plants. Of these several examples are to be found in 
the volume on ‘ Vegetable Substances used for the Food 
of Man.’ We select the following quotation from Sir 
Kenelm Digby, who asserted, in 1660, that “ there was 
in the possession of the fathers of the Christian doctrine, 
at Paris, a plant of barley which they at that time kept 
as a curiosity, and which consisted of 249 stalks, spring- 
ing from one root or grain, and in which they counted 
above 18,000 grains or seeds of barley.” 

In the same volume there is another well-authenticated 
fact relative to the power of increase residing in wheat. 
The result, however, was in this instance obtained by 
careful cultivation. As the plant tillered or sent up 
stalks, it was divided and subdivided, till at length the 
original root was multiplied into 500 plants, each of 
which produced more than forty ears. “ The wheat, 
when separated from the straw, weighed forty-seven 
pounds and seven ounces, and measured three pecks 
and three quarters, the estimated number of grains being 
576,840.” 

The seeds of many kinds of vegetables are so numerous 
that, if the whole produce of a single plant were put into 
the earth, and again this second produce were made to 
yield a harvest, and so on, in a very few years the entire 
surface of the earth would be too limited for the sowing 
of the seed thus abundantly supplied. The hyoscyamus, 
or henbane, which, of all known plants, produces the 
greatest number of seeds, would for this purpose require 
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no more than four years. According to some experiments 
the hyoscyamus produces more than 50,000 seeds; but 
assuming the number to be only 10,000, the seeds would 
amount, at the fourth crop, to 10,000,000,000,000,000, 
and as the quantity of solid land on the surface of the 
globe is calculated to be about 1,400,350,599,014,400 
sguare feet, it follows that each square foot must con- 
tain seven plants, and therefore the whole earth would 
be insufficient to contain the produce of a single hyo. 
scyamus at the end of the fourth year. 


THE SOLITARY. 


Wuen the English Bpccaneers were making their first 
cruize in the South Sea in the year 1681, they were sud- 
denly frightened from the uninhabited island of Juan 
Fernandez, where they had been lying at anchor, by the 
appearance of three Spanish armed ships. They re 
treated in such a hurry that they left behind thema 
Mosquito Indian, who had followed them through pure 
affection, and whom they had named William. 

Three years and two months after the poor Indian had 
been abandoned in that utter solitude, a second expedition 
of English Buccaneers, many of whom had been with the 
first, and were acquainted with William, came to Juan 
Fernandez. ‘These acquaintances were naturally anxious 
to know what had become of their former companion, 
and to see ifthey could find any traces of him, but with 
small hope of finding him still there and alive; as soon 
as they were near enough they went in a boat and 
hastened to the shore. Dampier, who, though merely 
a common sailor and a freebooter, was a man of some 
feeling and considerable talent (afterwards displayed in 
an account he wrote of his travels and adventures), was 
in the boat, as also a Mosquito Indian named Robin. 
As they drew near to land they saw, to their astonish- 
ment and pleasure, William standing by the sea-side 
waiting to receive them. Dampier's account of this un- 
hoped-for meeting is truly affecting. “Robin, his coun- 
tryman, was the first who leaped ashore from the boat, 
and running to his brother Moskito-man, threw himself 
flat on his face at his feet, who, helping him up and em- 
bracing him, fell flat with his face on the ground at Robin's 
feet, and was by him taken up also. We stood with 
pleasure to behold the surprise, tenderness, and so- 
lemnity of this interview, which was exceedingly affec 
tionate on both sides; and when their ceremonies were 
over, we also that stood gazing at them, drew near, each 
of us embracing him we had found here, who was over- 
joyed to see so many of his friends come hither as he 
thought purposely to fetch him.” 

The Spaniards, who in all probability would have 
put him to death as an ally of their persecutors the Buc- 
caneers, had known of his being in the island; their 
ships had several times stopped there, and sent men in 
pursuit of him, but William, with his local knowledge, 
had always contrived to escape. When he was left on 
the island William happened to have with him a mus- 
ket, a knife, a small horn of powder, and a few shot. 
“ When his ammunition was expended,” says Dampier, 
“ he contrived, by notching his knife, to saw the barrel 
of his gun into small pieces, wherewith he made har 
poons, lances, hooks, and a long knife, heating the pieces 
of iron first in the fire, and then hammering them out as 
he pleased with stones. This may seem strange to 
those not acquainted with the sagacity of the Indians; 
but it is no more than what the Moskito-men were ac- 
customed to in their own country.” The clothes, after 
the fashion of the English sailors, which he had on when 
abandoned, had long been worn out, and he had now 
only a goat-skin about his waist. He had made himseif 
fishing-lines by cutting the skins of seals into thongs. 
“ He had built himself'a hut, half a mile from the sea- 
shore, which he lined with goats’-skins, and slept on his 
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couch or barbecu of sticks raised about two feet from the 
ground, and spread with goats’-skins.” He saw the 
two Buccaneer ships that now came to his release the 
day before they anchored, and knew, from the style in 
which they maneeuvred, that they must be manned by 
his friends the English. On this happy discovery he 
hastened and killed two goats, which he dressed with 
such vegetables as the island produced, and had this 
treat ready for his friends the moment they landed. 
« And,” as Captain Burney, the historian of the Buc- 
caneers, observes, “ there surely has seldom been a more 
fair and joyful occasion for festivity.” 





THE WEEK. 


SepreMBER 26.—The birth-day of the late Admiral Lord 
Collingwood, than whom England has scarcely produced 
a finer model of an officer or of a man. Cuthbert Col- 
lingwood was born in 1750 at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where his father, descended from the younger branch of 
an ancient family, had settled. He received all the edu- 
cation he ever had in his native town ; and it is remark- 
able that of his companions at school two have since 
risen as well as himself from the middle ranks to the 
peerage; namely, the present Earl of Eldon and his 
brother Lord Stowel. The master of this school was 
the Reverend Hugh Moises. Collingwood, however, did 
not remain long under this gentleman’s care, being sent to 
sea at the age of eleven. “ He used,” says Mr. Newnham 
Collingwood, who has published a most interesting life 
of him, “to tell, as an instance of his youth and sim- 
plicity when he first went to sea, that as he was sitting 
crying for his first separation from home, the first lieu- 
tenant observed him; and pitying the tender years of the 
poor child, spoke to him in terms of much encourage- 
ment and kindness, which, as Lord Collingwood said, 
so won upon his heart that, taking this officer to his box, 
he offered him in gratitude a large piece of plum-cake 
which his mother had given him.” He was made a 
lieutenant in 1775, and in 1779 a commander. In 1790 
he married Miss Blacket, niece of Sir Edward Blacket, 
Bart. By this lady, to whom he continued united by 
the most tender affection till his death, he had two 
daughters, who survived him. In 1794 he was present, 
as flag-captain on board the Prince, at. Lord Howe's 
great victory of the Ist of June. In 1797 he com- 
manded the Excellent at the battle of Cape St. Vincent. 
In 1799 he was made an Admiral. The few months of 
peace which followed the treaty of Amiens he spent at 
home in the society of his wife and children. “ During 
this short period of happiness and rest,” says his biogra- 
pher, “ he was occupied in superintending the education 
of his daughters, and in continuing those habits of study 
which had long been familiar to him. His reading was 
extensive, particularly in history; and it was his constant 
practice ‘to exercise himself in composition, by making 
abstracts from the books which he read; and some of 
his abridgments, with the observations by which he illus- 
trated them, are written with singular conciseness and 
power. I know not, said one of the most eminent 
English diplomatists with whom he had afterwards very 
frequent communications, I know not where Lord Col- 
lingwood got his style, but he writes better than any of 
us.” The next great action in which Collingwood was 
engaged was the ever-memorable fight of Trafalgar, on 
which occasion he was second in command under Nelson, 
between whom and himself there had long subsisted an 
intimate friendship. When Nelson received his death- 
wound, Collingwood took the -command of the fleet ; 
and for his admirable conduct, both in the battle and 
after it was over, he was raised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Collingwood. From a very early period 
of his nautical life Lord Collingwood had been distin- 
guished for the happy art by which ne secured at once 
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both the obedience and the affection of all who were 
placed under his command. When he was in the Ex- 
cellent, Lord St. Vincent used to draft all the most 
ungovernable spirits of the fleet into that ship, certain, 
as he said, that Collingwood, if any man could, would 
reform them. “As his experience in command and his 
knowledge of the dispositions of men increased,” says the 
writer of his life, “his abhorrence of corporal punish- 
ment grew daily stronger; and, in the latter part of 
his life, more than a year has often passed away without 
his having resorted to it even once, ‘I wish I were 
the Captain, for your sakes,’ cried Lieutenant Clavell 
one day to some men who were doing some part of their 
duty ill; when, shortly after, a person touched him on 
the shoulder, and, turning round, he saw the Admiral, 
who had overheard him. ‘ And pray, Clavell, what 
would you have done, if you had been Captain!’ ‘I 
would have flogged them well, sir.” ‘No, you would 
not, Clavell; no, you would not,’ he replied; ‘I know 
you better.’ He used to tell the ship’s company that he 
was determined that the youngest midshipman should 
be obeyed as implicitly as himself, and that he would 
punish with great severity any instance to the contrary. 
When a midshipman made a complaint, he would order 
the man for punishment the next day; and, in the inter- 
val, calling the boy down to him, would say, ‘In all 
probability the fault was yours; but whether it were or 
not, I am sure it would go to your heart to see a man 
old enough to be your father disgraced and punished on 
your account; and it will therefore give me a good 
opinion of your disposition, if, when he is brought out, 
you ask for his pardon.’ When this recommenda 

tion, acting as it did like an order, was complied with, 
and the lad interceded for the prisoner, Captain Colling- 
wood would make great apparent difficulty in yielding ; 
but at length would say, ‘This young gentleman has 
pleaded so humanely for you, that, in the hope that you 
will feel a due gratitude to him for his benevolence, I 
will for this time overlook your offence.’ The punish- 
ments which he substituted for the lash were of many 
kinds, such as watering the grog, arid other modes. now 
happily general in the navy. Among the rest was one 
which the men particularly dreaded. It was the order- 
ing any offender to be excluded from his'‘mess, and to 
be employed in every sort of extra duty; so that he was 
every moment liable to be called upon deck for the 
meanest service, amid the laughter and jeers of the men 
and boys. Such an effect had this upon the sailors that 
they have often declared that they would much prefer 
having three dozen lashes; and, to avoid the recurrence 
of this punishment, the worst characters never failed to 
become attentive and orderly. How he sought to amuse 
and occupy the attention of the men appears in some of 
these letters. When they:were sick, even while he was 
an Admiral, he visited them daily, and supplied them 
from his own table; and when they were convalescent, 
they were put into the charge of the lieutenant of the 
morning watch, and daily brought up to the Admiral for 
examination by him. e result of this conduct was, 
that the sailors considered him and called him their 
father; and frequently, when he changed his ship, many 
of the men were seen in tears for his departure. But 
with all this there was no man who less courted, or, to 
speak more truly, who held in more entire contempt, 
what is ordinarily styled popularity. He was never 
known to unbend with his men; while, at the same time, 
he never used any coarse or violent language to them 
himself, or permitted it in others. ‘If you do not know 
a man’s name,’ he used to say to the officers, ‘ call him 
sailor, and not you sir, and such other appellations ; 
they are offensive and improper. With regard to ex- 
pressions, it may be added that, after the occurrences at 
the Nore, he had: the most decided objection to the use 
of the word mutiny. When complaints were made 
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of conduct which was designated as mutinous, he would 
exclaim, ‘Mutiny, sir! mutiny in my ship! If it can 
have arrived at that, it must be my fault, and the fault 
of every one of the officers. It is a charge of the gravest 
nature, and it shall be most gravely inquired into.’ 
With this view of his feeling on this subject, the officer 
was generally induced to consider and represent the 
affair more lightly, or sometimes to pass it over alto- 
gether.” This admirable man died at last, as he had 
lived, in the service of his country, having remained on 
the foreign station to which he had been sent by the 
Government long after the state of his health would 
have entitled him to resign his command, and until, 
indeed, he had left himself no chance of recovery. At 
last, in the beginning of March, 1810, when nature was 
almost entirely exhausted, it was resolved that he should 
set sail for England from off Minorca, where he was then 
cruising. “ When Lord Collingwood,” says his biogra- 
pher, “ was informed that he was again at sea he rallied 
for a time his exhausted strength, and said to those 
around him, ‘ Then I may yet live to meet the French 
once more. On the morning of the 7th there was a 
considerable swell, and his friend Captain Thomas, on 
entering his cabin, cbserved that he feared the motion 
of the vessel disturbed him. ‘No, Thomas,’ he replied, 
‘Tam now in a state in which nothing in this world can 
disturb me more. I am dying; and I am sure it must 
be consolatory to you, and all who love me, to see how 
comfortably I am coming to my end.’ He told one of 
his attendants that he had endeavoured to review, as far 
as was possible, all the actions of his past life, and that 
he had the happiness to say that nothing gave him a 
moment’s uneasiness. He spoke at times of his absent 
family, and of the doubtful contest in which he was 
about to leave his country involved, but ever with calm- 
ness and perfect resignation to the will of God; and in 
this blessed state of mind, after taking an affectionate 
farewell of his attendants, he expired without a struggle, 
at six o'clock in the evening of that day, having attained 
the age of fifty-nine years and six months.’ 





SONG OF THE WILD BUSHMAN. 





(Wild Bushman. ; 


Ler the proud boor possess his flocks 
And boast his fields of grain ; 

My home is ’mid the mouptain rocks, 
The desert my domain. 


(Serremper 22, 1839, 


I plant no herbs or pleasant fruits, 
Nor toil for savoury cheer . 

The desert yields me juicy roots, 
And herds of hovalien deer. 


The countless springboks are my flock, 
Spread o’er the boundless plain ; 
The buffalo bends to my yoke, 
And the wild horse to my rein * : 
My yoke is the quivering assagai, 
y rein the tough bow-string ; 
My bridle curb is a slender barb— 
Yet it quells the forest king. 


The crested adder honoureth me, 
And yields, at my command, 

His poison-bag, like the honey bee, 
When I seize him on the sand. 

Yea, even the locusts’ wasting swarm, 
Which mightiest nations dread, 

To me brings joy in place of harm, 
For I make of them my bread. 


Thus I am lord of the Desert Land, 
And I will not leave my bounds, 
To crouch beneath the Christian’s hand, 
And kennel with his hounds : 
To be a hound, ani watch the flocks, ” 
For the crucl White Man’s gain— 
No! the swart Serpent of the Rocks 
His den doth yet retain ; 
And none who there his sting provokes, 
Shall find its poison vain ! 
Pringle’s Ephemerides, 


The Bushmen appear to be the remains of Hottentot hordes, 
originally subsisting, like all the aboriginal tribes of Southern 
Africa, chiefly by rearing cattle; but who have been driven, chief 
by the gradual encroachments of the European Colonists, to see 
for refuge among the inaccessible rocks and sterile deserts of the 
interior. Most of the hordes known in the colony by the name of 
Bushmen are now entirely destitute of flocks or herds, and subsist 

by the chace, partly on the wild roots of the wilderness, and, 
in times of scarcity, on reptiles, grasshoppers, and the larve of ants, 
or by plundering their hereditary foes and oppressors, the frontier 
boors. In seasons when every green herb is devoured by swarms of 
locusts, and the wild game, in consequence, desert the pastures of 
the wilderness, the Bushman finds a resource in the very calamity 
which would overwhelm an agricultaral or civilized community. 
He lives by devouring the devourers; he’ subsists for weeks and 
months on locusts alone, and also preserves a stock of this food dried, 
as we do herrings or pilchards, for future consumption. 

The Bushman retains the ancient arms >of the Ho tentot race; 
namely, a javelin, or assagai, similar to that of the Caffers, and a 
bow and arrows. ‘The latter, which are his principal weapons, both 
for war and the chace, are small in size and formed of slight mate- 
rials; but, owing to the deadly poison with which the arrows are 
embued, and the dexterity with which they are launched, they are 
missiles truly formidable both to man and beast. One of these 
arrows, formed merely of a piece of slender reed tipped with bone or 
iron, is sufficient to destroy the most powerful animal. Neverthe- 
less, although the Colonists very much dread the effects of the 
Bushman’s arrow, they know how to elude its range; and it is, 
after all, but a very unequal match for the firelock, as the persecuted 
natives, sad experience, have found. The arrows are usually 
kept in a quiver furmed of the hollow stalk of a species of aloe, and 
over the shoulder; but a few, for immediate use, are often 
= in a band round the head, in the manner represented in 
the cut. 


* The zebra is usually termed Wilde Paard, or wild horse, by the 
Cape Colonists. 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledg: is at 
, Liacoln’s-Inn Fields. 
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